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Tue career of Marshal Soult may be divided into two 
parts — his military and his political life. The former pre- 
sents a straight, continuous, luminous line ; the latter is as 
variable, disputable and discordant as the times themselves 
in which it has been passed. 

Nicholas Jean-de-Soult, the son of a country notary, was 
born in the little town of Saint Amans, department of Tarn, 
on the 29th of March, 1769. He was a turbulent, unruly 
boy, with very little love for reading, and a perfect disgust 
for the venerable parchments of his father, who not knowing 
what else to do with him, made a soldier of him; and at the 





whole left bank of the Rhine, from its source to Lake Con- 
stance. 

About this period Bonaparte returned from Egypt and 
overthrew the Directory. The army of Italy, which had 
been shamefully neglected by that inefficient government, 
was in a state of utter destitution. Massena having been 
chosen by the first Consul to reorganize it, earnestly request- 
ed that Soult might be joined with him; and in 1800 the 
‘latter passed the Alps with the title of lieutenant general. 
|He began by revictualling Savona, and fought upon the 
‘heights of Montenotte a battle in which he exhibited the 
greatest valor. Shut up and besieged in Genoa by much 
superior forces, he made a sortie on the 5th of April with 
5000 men, traversed the hostile army, advanced upon Sas- 
sello, put two Austrian divisions to route, and re-entered 
Genoa a few days afterwards with 8000 prisoners. On the 
10th of May he made another sortie at the head of 3000 men, 








age of sixteen he entered as a volunteer into the Royal In-||traversed a second time the Austrian army, attacked its rear 
fantry. By turns sergeant, sub-lieutenant, adjutant, captain, |/at Monte-Facio, and cut off a division of 4000 troops. 
major, colonel, he passes through every grade, and serves|} At the battle of Monte-Creto, also fought by the indefati- 
under Generals Luckner, Castines, Hoche, Lefebre, and{/gable Soult, a violent storm had rendered the ground slippery, 
Jourdan. Attached to the staff of the army of the Moselle, |/and the soldiers fought hand to hand. All at once the gen. 
he makes the campaigns of the year 2, and the year 3, and |/eral received a shot which broke his leg ; his troops, seeing 
takes a giorious part ip almost all the battles fought upon||him fall, supposed him killed, and left him in the power of 
the frontier for the maintenance of our independence. At/|\he enemy with his brother, who would not quit him. He 
the celebrated action of Fleurus, the Ardennes division began || was carried to Alexandria, but he soon heard upon his bed 
to fly in disorder, leaving the right of the army uncovered. |/of pain the cannon of Marengo announcing his deliverance. 
General Marceau lost his head and wanted to kill himself; | Agee that great victory he was presented to Bonaparte by 
Colunel Soult threw himself before the fugitives, rallied them || Massena as a general officer of the highest promise, and was 
and brought them back to the fight. named commander-in-chief in Piedmont, where he quelled 
Made general of brigade on the 11th of November, 1794 |jthe insurrection of the valley of Aosta, subjugated the hordes 
he distinguished himself at the various passages of the Rhin eWot brigands known under the name of Barbets, organized 
at the battles of Altenkirchen, La Lahn, Friedberg, &c.||/them into companies, and made them fit for service. 
Having upon one occasion been detached with three battal-|| After the peace of Amiens, Bonaparte attached him to his 
ions and a hundred and fifty horse to cover the left of the//person as colonel-general of the consular guard, and gave 
army at Herborn, Soult all at once found himself surrounded || him the command of the camp of St. Omer; and at length, 
by four thousand of the enemy’s cavalry, sustained for five|/oa the 21st of May, 1804, after the establishment of the im- 
hours a terrible conflict, repelled seven consecutive charges, |/perial throne, he was elevated, in conjunction with the mili- 
and continued his march without leaving a single man pris-||tary magnates of the epoch, to the rank of marshal of the 
oner. Empire. . 
The peace of Campo-Formio gave a few moments of repose|| After the fatal action of Trafalgar, and the total destruction 
to the army of the Rhine ; but soon the odious assassination |/of the Franco-Spenish fleet, the army which had been des- 
of the French plenipotentiaries broke off the negotiations at||tined to the invasion of England, was directed upon Ger- 
Rastadt, and hostilities recommenced. On the 22d of March,||many. At the head of one of the corps of the vanguard, 
1798, at the village of Ostrach, the Archduke Charles at the||Soult passed the Rhine at Spire, on the 28th of October, 
head of 25,000 Austrians, attacked the vanguard of 6,000/| 1805, penetrated intu Swabia, took possession of Augsburgh, 
French commanded by Soult; the action was murderous in||marched to Ulm, and thence to Memmingen. Soon arrived 
the extreme, a battalion of infantry began to yield, Soult||the great day of Austerlitz; 80,000 Russians and 30,000 
seized a standard, threw himself into the midst of the enemy, || Austrians were in line before 60,000 French ; the battle was 
and by his valor reanimated the courage of his soldiers. to be decisive — the emperor had said it — victory was to be 
In April, 1798, he was promoted to the rank of general|/achieved at every cost. At the first fire Soult put himself in 
of division, and made the campaign of Switzerland under|| motion and advanced rapidly with two divisions towards the 
Massena, subjected the insurgents of the little cantons, fought || heights of the village of Pratzen. This platform was crowded 
the battles of Altorff, St. Gothard and Winterthur, and con-|| with Russian troops and a formidable park of artillery. After 
tributed materially to the success of the great battle of Zu-/|three hours of bloody conflict, he succeeded, by one of those 
rich, which lasted three days. Entrusted with the task of|/efforts of tenacity which distinguished him, in making him- 
preventing the junction of the Austrians and Russians, the||self master of the ground. Surprised in their flight by an 
latter.of whom had entered Switzerland from Italy, under the}/attack on their flank, the Russian lines were severed, and 
command of Souwarrow, Soult marched first against the||the Marshal drove two-thirds of them upon the lake of Mo- 
Austrians, and found them encamped on the Linth, between ||nitz, which was frozen. He immediately advanced his can- 
the Lakes of Zurich and de Wallenstadt, in a formidable po-|/non; and in an instant the ice broke, and the whole host of 
sition. To open a passage for his artillery, he caused a hun-|;men and horses disappeared in the waves. This vigorous 
dred and fifty fathoms of marsh to be filled up; and then, ||movement decided the fate of the day ; and the same eve- 
by one of those happy inspirations with which his military |/ning Napoleon going up to Soult on the field of battle, said 
career abounds, he invented a new strategic operation, which ||to him: “Marshal, you are the first manceuvrer of Europe.” 
has since often been employed with success. He organized|| At Jena, 14th of October, 1806, Soult again distinguished 
a battalion of swimmers, who crossed the river completely ||himself by the energy of his attack upon the centre of the 
armed, surprised the enemy in the middle of the night, and||enemy, and the capture of a wood which contributed mate- 
drove them to the Rhine, with the loss of their general-in-|jrially to the gain of the battle. He then pursued the fugi- 
chief and four thousand killed and wounded. Soult thenj|tives to Lubeck, and aided by Bernadotte, carried the town 
hastened to meet the Russians, encountered them at Schwitz, ||by assault, thus annihilating the last fragments of the Prus- 
beat and dispersed them, and thus completely cleared the ‘sian forces. At Eylau he kept in check the corps of the 














Russian general Beningsen; he next took possession of 
Kernisberg, and having displayed, during the course of these 
three glorious campaigns, the most consummate military 
talents, he received, after the peace of Tilsit, the title of 
Duke of Dalmatia. 

Peace being concluded with Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
the flames of war were kindled in Spain with more fury than 
ever. The English army disembarked upon the Peninsula ; 
for the first time a French division laid down its arms at 
Baylen, and King Joseph was obliged to quit Madrid. Soult 
went to Bayonne with the emperor, received the command 
of the second corps, seized upon Burgos, occupied Santander, 
overthrew near Reynosa the Spanish army of Estramadura, 
and then marching against the English, drove them to Co- 
lranna and forced them to re-embark precipitately, leaving a 
considerable number of killed and wounded, including their’ 
chief. 

This result obtained, the marshal was ordered to enter 
Portugal. Surrounded by invisible foes, in an almost un. 
known country, with horrible weather and frightful roads, he 
arrived before Oporto with troops worn out by fatigue. In 
vain did he endeavor to parley with the garrison; the place 
was carried by assault, and nearly 10,000 Portuguese per- 
ished in the action. Shut up in the same city with 21,000 
men, awaiting reinforcements to penetrate farther into the 
country, he learns that the English army, expelled from 
| Spain, has landed in Portugal, that the inhabitants are rising 
in all directions, and that he will soon be environed by supe- 
rior numbers. In fact the vanguard of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
makes an attempt upon Oporto itself. The position is a 
critical one, and the season inclement in the extreme. The 
marshal does aof*fiesitate; he burns all the baggage of his 
army, beginning with his own ; every soldier is directed to 
jempty his knapsack in order to All it with munitions; he 
commences his march across the mountains, repulses every 
attack, and re-enters Spain without losing a single man. 
According to strategists, this bold retreai is one of the finest 
of Soult’s military operations. 

It has been pretended that during his sojourn at Oporto, 
the marshal, at the invitation of the principal inhabitants, 
formed the project of proclaiming himself King of Portugal, 
under the name of Nicholas Ist. This statement, which has 
no other foundation than the assertion of an English author, 
appears to us at least doubtful. However this may be, at 
an epoch when princes and kings were daily extemporized, 
Soult would have made as good a figure upon a throne as 
Murat, for instance, that glorious swordsman, or as those 
members of the imperial family to whom Napoleon pitched 
crowns without taking especial pains to ascertain if their 
heads were sufficiently strong to bear them. 

It was after the retreat of Oporto that, in order to put an 
end to the jealousies of the different French generals, who 
were disputing about the chief command and injuring the 
harmony of the operations, the emperor issued a decree ap- 
pointing Soult major-general of the French armies in Spain, 
with formal authority to assume supreme command wherever 
he should happen to be. When it is remembered that his 
rivals were such men as Ney, Suchet, Victor and Mortier, it 
will be perceived that this decree is in itself a categorical 
answer to the remarks of certain biographers, who have pro- 
nounced Soult to be a mere tool of a general, executing me- 
chanically the orders which he received, and incapable of 
high original conceptions. 

A brilliant victory gained at Ocagna on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1809, soon justified the choice of the Emperor, and 
‘opened Andalusia to the French. It is to the sojourn of 

Soult in this province, in which he established his head-quar- 
ters, that are to be referred the charges of exaction and pil- 
lage which have been made against him, and renewed with 
more vehemence than ever since his entrance into political 
life. It is not for us to discuss the justness of these accusa- 
tions. Ten highly distinguished and highly honored gen- 
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cies of hatred and disdain for that man. That man was Na. 
poleon, vanquished, torn from every thing he loved, and con- 
demned to die upon an arid rock two thousand leagues from 
Europe. The biographer need not censure such Janguage ; 
it carries its own condemnation with it. 

Included in the ordinance of the 24th of July, Soult was 
condemned to exile, and retired with his family to Dus. 
seldorf, in Germany. In 1819, he was allowed to return 
io France; on the 9th of January, 1820, Louis XVIII. 
restored to him his marshal’s baton, of which he had been 
deprived. On the Sth of November, 1829, Charles X. con- 
wows upon him the collar of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
and raised him to the peerage. Much sport has been made 
of his religious fervor at this epoch; we will say nothing 
upon the subject, for we know not how far he was or was 
not sincere, and besides, we are well aware that there are 
certain acts which, although they may not be the result of 
profound conviction, are not the less obligatory from their 
object, and useful in their consequences. 

After the revolution of July, France was strong only in 
the enthusiasm of her children. The army was numerically 
weak ; a new invasion might again have inflicted upon us 


the 120,000 troops of Wellington. He fights valorously at||the humiliations of 1814 and 1815. The Laffitte administra- 
a felt the need of an able head for the military department, 


Saint Palais, at Sauveterre, at Orthez, at Aire, at Tarbes, 
jand in November, 1830, Marshal Soult was called to the 


and at Jast throws himself into Toulouse. His force now} 
consists of but 26,000 men, with whom he has to make head || ministry of war. This cabinet of concession, composed of 
honest but irresolute men, omitting to do good for fear of 


against 86,000 English. It was the 10th of April, 1814; 
France was invaded on all sides; Paris had capitulated ten} duing evil, was little suited to the energetic nature of the 


days before ; the emperor had abdicated, and the Bourbons //marshal. Accordingly, he kept himself scrupulously within 
were again upon the throne. In the midst of all these ca-|/the circle of his functions, devoting himself to his task of 
lamities, it is Marshal Soult who fires the last gun, it is he|/military reorganization; and soon 400,000 men, armed, 
who is the last to quit the field of battle, it is he who, under |/equipped, drilled and ready to repel attack, proved to Europe 
the walls of Toulouse, achieves the last victory. The mili-||that the old soldier had lost none of his activity. 

tary movements of Soult at this period have been variously || The advent of the Périer ministry, a ministry of repression 
judged ; we do not pretend to appreciate them, but we may ||if ever there was one, gave vast authority to the marshal, 
be permitted to cite the opinion of a man who was somewhat|/and opened the way for him to the premiership. It is not 


qualified to give one, of Napoleon himself, who, at St. Hele- mre upon us here to pronounce upon the application 
of the military system, the putting Paris in a state of siege, 


na, said that the campaign of Soult in the south of France 
the permanent councils of war, &c. &c. Throughout this 


was very fine. 
There has also been much discussion as to whether the || whole period there was strife, fatal strife between power and 
parties ; blood flowed in the streets, and on the Sth and 61h 


marshal gained or lost the battle of Toulouse. Some say 
that a general is always vanquished when he abandons his/|/of June, civil war broke out over the bier of the pacificator 


position ; others observe, that under the then existing cir-j/of la Vendée. 
cumstances, Soult could not remain in Toulouse, that the|} Périer having died without terminating the crisis, the Duke 
English, with forces doubly superior, experienced enormous |jof Dalmatia became the man of the emergency ; and on the 
loss, that the French remained upon the field of battle, and |/11th of October, 1831, he assumed the presidency of the coun-| 
that the enemy did not dare to enter the city until it hadjjcil. The arrest of the Duchess of Berry, the expedition to 
been evacuated. Antwerp, the law upon the subject of detached forts, the law 
Afier the restoration, Soult took the oaths of allegiance to||upon associations, the bloody and decisive conflict with the 
the government and received in June, 1814, the command of||republicans at Lyons and Paris in April, 1834, are the chief 
the 13th military division. Appointed minister of war on|/acts of his administration, in which, however, as has been 
the 3d of December, he caused the sequestration of the es-||seen in the Memoir of Mr. Thiers, he did not always play 
tates of the Bonaparte family, and arraigned before a coun-||the principal part. 
cil of war one of his companions in arms, General Excel-|} After the triumph over the republicans, the repressive and 
mans, for writing too warm a letter of devotion to Marat, the| military system represented by the marshal, being no longer, 
King of Naples. Excelmans, however, was acquitted. a necessity, it became indispensable to modify it. In the’ 
On first learning the intelligence of the return of Napoleon |/hour of peril, it had been unanimously supported by the| 
from Elba, Soult published his famous order of the day of||Chamber, but the victory once achieved, they would acqui- 
the 8th of March, 1815, against “the adventurer who comes |esce in it no longer. Thus towards the close of the session) 
to resume an usurped power.” Nevertheless Louis XVIII. |/of 1834, a fraction began to define itself, which was subse- 
distrusted him and took away his portfolio. A few days lqvently known by the name of the tiers-parti. Before this 
afterwards, the Bourbons set out for Ghent, and Napoleon ||new opposition, composed of monarchists, but enemies to ex-| 
entered Paris. Soult presented himself before him on the|/treme measures, the Duke de Broglie succumbs upon the) 
25th of March ; a hostile biographer says, that what passed |/important question of the debt to the United States. Next 
in this interview is unknown, but Napoleon himself has in-|/came the turn of Soult. In creating an army, in combating 
formed us ; “Soult,” he said at St. Helena, “is innocent of}|faction, he had made too free use of the budget of his de 
all treason ; he even confessed to me that he had conceived [partment ; the tiers-parti, represented by Mr. Dupin, the 
a real affection for the king ; the authority which he enjoyed || most subtle advocate of the Chamber, imperatively demanded} 
under the latter, he said, was very agreeable, so different|!an account of his administration. The old soldier would| 
from that possessed by my ministers, that it had completely || willingly have replied to the orator, calculating francs and| 
subdued him.” centimes, in the style of Scipio: “I have raised 400,000 
The enemy soon reappeared upon our soil. Soult was||men; let us go to the Capitol and return thanks to the 
named major general, and after publishing a new order o!|/gods!” But as the argument would have had little weight 
the day, in which the adventurer is again the great man.||with our modern senators, it was deemed advisable to dis- 
marched to where his duty, as a Frenchman, superior to ali ||<olve the Chamber. This step failed to accomplish the de- 
personal sympathies, called him —to the frontier, to Water-|| sired object ; the tiers-parti returned stronger than before. 
loo — there he fought with his wonted valor; Napoleon in |/the majority arrayed itself against the marshal, Thiers skil- 
despair wished to rush amid the hostile bayonets ; Soult|jfully detached himself from his colleague, and the president 
seized the bridle of his horse and hurried him off upon the |jof the council was constrained to yield him his place. 
road to Charleroi. Towards the close of his career, the Duke of Dalmatia 
Not many days afterwards the Emperor sought the odious|/was destined to experience one of those gratifications which 
hospitality of the Bellerophon, and Soult retired to his domes-||console for many mishaps; his hour of popularity was about 
tic hearth. Threatened with a trial, he put forth a mémoire||to sound, and—strange event, unheard of in our annals ! — 
justificatif, in which are some sentences stamped with a spe-ilit is a foreign and long hostile nation which rises in mass to 















erals abused their position in a very different manner, and 
when Napoleon, at St. Helena, passed in review the depre- 
dators of his staff, the name of Soult was not pronounced. 

The defeat of Marmont at the Arapiles having opened the 
road to Madrid for the English, Soult evacuated Andalusia, 
where his wise and provident administration was beginning 
to repair the ravages of war, marched through Grenada and 
Murcia to Valencia, rallied the army of the centre, advanced 
against the English, encountered them at Salamanca, routed 
them and drove them back to Portugal. This was in 1813; 
the unfortunate Russian campaign had just swallowed up 
nearly 600,000 French soldiers ; the emperor called Soult to 
his aid, and gave him the command in chief of his guard, in 
which capacity the’ marshal signalized himself at the bloody 
battles of Lutzen and Bauizen. 

Soult away, events change their aspect in Spain. Wel- 
lington gains the victory of Vittoria, and approaches the 
frontiers of France. Napoleon was at Dresden. Alarmed 
at the progress of the English, he directs Soult to set out at 
once for Spain. In eight days the latter reaches Bayonne 
from the heart of Germany ; and there, although he can only 
assemble 50,000 men, he fortifies himself and keeps in check 
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teach France how her old monuments of glory, which she 
seems almost to disdain, are elsewhere prized. Then France 
begins, in her turn, to stir; the opposition press, heretofore 
so inimical to the marshal-minister, takes him under its zgis. 
He is no longer the renegade of all parties, the man of blood 
of the 13th of March and the 11th of October, the inefficient 
military chief, the runaway of Toulouse—he is the noble 
symbol of democracy, the soldier sprung from the people, 
and towering by the lustre of his renown over the sons of 
kings and the most illustrious scions of the most ancient 
families of Europe, the old major general, the right arm of 
Napoleon ; shame to whosoever shall say that he did not 
conquer at Toulouse! 

Unfortunately this enthusiasm was of brief duration in 
France; and while England still remembers with pleasure 
the triumphal progress of the illustrious stranger through 
her counties ; those houses decked as if for a national festi- 
val; those women waving handkerchiefs at the windows; 
those men throwing themselves before his horse in order to 
obtain a nearer view of the hero; that army, the half of 
which perhaps had fought in Spain and at Waterloo, rending 
the welkin with their shouts of welcome ; that joy, that ad- 
mjration, that almost delirious enthusiasm ; whilst England 
remembers all this, in France, at least as far as the majority 
of the periodical press represents France, it is already for- 
gotten ; and from the day on which the glorious hero of 
London placed his hands a second time upon the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, he became what he had been on the 13th of 
March and the 11th of October. Amid these contradictions 
what is biography todo? Mast it, like journalism and King 
Clevis, burn every six months what it has adored, and adore 
what it has burnt? In our humble opinion, it should nei- 
ther burn nor adore; we think that it should take good care 
not to affirm, for instance, that the marshal manages the 
pen or the tongue as skilfully as the sword; that he has 
read Grotius, Burlamaqui and Puffendorf; that he is the 
equal of Mr. Thiers, in grouping arithmetical figures or in- 
diting a diplomatic note ; or, in fine, that he is quite in his 
place at the head of a department which requires great 
subtlety, considerable oiliness, tolerable loquacity, a little 
roguery, (pardon the expression,) and in which one must 
never forget the divine precepts of the master: “Speech 
was given to man to disguise his thoughts.” But we also 

think that amid all the changes which have so rapidly oc- 
salves upon the political stage since 1789, the man may 
have had his hesitations, his errors, his weaknesses even, 
without its being justifiable for the biographer to blot out 
fifty years of glory with a stroke.of his pen. 

We think that, at certain periods, public life is a tempes- 
tuous sea on which it is necessary ever and anon to tack in 
order to avoid dashing against rocks ; that one may deserve 
well of one’s country under every form of government; that 
a power which falls, always destroys itself; that he who 
vainly tries to arrest it in its perilous course is not obliged 
to throw himself with it into the abyss; and that when a 
man has spilt his blood for his native land on every battle- 
field of Europe, when he has exclusively devoted eminent 


|| faculties to the service of that native land, when he has al- 


ways cherished in his heart and on his lips the religion of 


jnational honor, he is well worthy of possessing an ample 


share of French sympathies. These are not wanting to Mar- 


\|shal Soult. 


[So rapidly do cabinets alternate in France, that nothing less than 
a weekly journal can keep pace with them. Since the above was 
translated, Soult has been dismissed and the Thiers ministry held its 
brief but important term of official rule. It fell, however, a few weeks 


since, and Soult is again at the head of affairs. — eps. mac.] 


Norther Mesearches. 
ICELANDIC LITERATURE, 


[The American Eclectic for January has an interesting article on this 
subject, from the pen of Elilin Burritt, of Worcester. It shows, as our 
readers will perceive, that while he has been enabled to master in an 
unprecedented degree the intricacies of so many foreign languages, 
he has not neglected the elegancies of hisown. His style is marked 
with a beauty and force which will place him on a level with our 
most accomplished writers. We make some extracts. ] 





Tne Icelanders, from the very nature of their civil and 


social institutions, perpetuated, in more than primeval vigor, 


the marked characteristics of their ancestors. And all the 
fire of patriotism and of freedom, and the chivalric energy 


ofa heroic age, as if fed at the crater of Hecla, or rekindled 
in the nightly fires of their own polar sky, glowed and burned 
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on among their icebergs, when they seemed to have gone His wearisome path may be closed in gloom, Quaker called him back, “ Hark’e, friend, how much hast 
out for ever in the fatherland. Ban the tipo af Rape qierehatewe Ge toa. thou laid out?” The Methodist replied, “ Sixteen hundred 

Each of their litte communities maintained the character, It is no idle, no wayward thought pounds”? “And how much more dost thou want to com- 
and, almost literally, the connection of a single family. The rs = passion “aaa aN i 4 4 plete it?” « “ About fourteen hundred more.” “ Well, friend,” 
Scandinavian patriarch who presided at their head, still fel: We are born for higher hinge! its said the Quaker, “here is one hundred pounds to defray the 
the blood of a long succession of heroes stirring in his veins. Rest, heart! in Faith and Hope, and pray — expenses of pulling down the old chapel.” 








The feats of his youth and manhood and the prowess o! The still small voice will not betray ! 
his ancestors were recited and sung beneath a common roof DINING TO SOME TUNE. 
or in the convivial hall, till hearts caught fire at the tale. PA iscella tes. A ser of merry tailors lately deputed one of their body, 


who was a musical genius, to order a Christmas dinner for 
ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. them. He immediately, with “infinite promptitude,” as 
Tue origin of newspapers is to be referred to Italy, which||Mathews says, wrote out the following note to the land- 
led the way in this, as in many other things which have con-/|iord of the Goose and Gridiron, requesting him to translate 
tributed to modern civilization. The first paper of this sort,||them into a good dinner. The landlord, being parish clerk 
of which we have any history, was produced in Venice, dur-|/of the church in Thread-needle-street, immediately decipher- 
ing the war of the aristocratical republic against Solyman |ied the enigma; and on the day appointed, a plentiful dinner, 
II., in Dalmatia, 1563. It was a succession of written sheets, ||peculiarly suitable for the crafi, was found smoking on the 
issued monthly under the authority of the government, com-/|board. Our musical readers, on reading the notes, will be 
municating military and commercial information, to be read /|at no loss to find out that the dinner consisted of 
at particular places by those who desired to learn the news, B EE Fé&c A B B A & E. 


and who paid for the privilege in a coin called gazetta. The||g-———— —-@—-@-p-=—4)--—- ¢-}— 7 
a ae ae oe or ween 



































From another seat at the rustic board or fireside, another, 
whose head was frosted with fewer winters, spoke of wars 
beyond the seas —of the bended bow —and the braying trum- 
pet — of fields fought, won or lost —of encounter 

‘¢ In angry parlance with the sledded Pole,”’ 
with the tartaned Scot, or the steel-clad Southron. 

Then there were those that told of journeyings in lands 
close under the sun ; where perennial verdure clad both hill 
and dale, where no snows fell, nor sleet, nor any biting breath 
from icy wastes passed by; but where all was soft and se- 
rene; where the air that had tasted of the honey of delicious 
fruits, and dallied with an Eden full of flowers, breathed on 
the cheek and fanned the brow. Another took up the tale 
of hair-breadth ’scapes among dark Norse mountains, which 
the sun scarcely ever looked at; of leaps ‘‘o’er precipices 
huge, smoothed up with snow ;” of great fiery eyeballs of 
howling wolves, peering out of deep, dark caverns, and 
deadly clutches with the Northern bear. Next came those 
who could teil of perils hard upon the breaking gulf; of 
broken ruddered vessels tossed upon the billows of the north- 
ern'seas, or dashed among the icebergs, or upon the ice- 
girdled rocks of some desert island ; of ’ventures among the 
Orkneys, the Faroe islands, and along the coast of Scotland. 

Such were the wintet-evening entertainments of each of 
those little Icelandic communities of which we have spoken ; 
nor could they have failed to lay the foundation of their pe- 
culiar national character and literature. 

They inspired a hankering for deeds of daring and hardy}, 
enterprise, and the bark of the Icelander was often seen 
dancing over the waters of the Northern Ocean, in quest of 
some adventure which should transmit his name and renown 
to posterity in story or in song. In almost every kingdom 
of Europe, these erratic knights of the frigid zone distin- 
guished themselves in stations of honor and trust. And 
when laden with the munificent rewards of their valor and 
virtue, they turned again their prows toward their storm- 
beaten eyry amid the far frosty waves, their arrival was 
hailed as a matter of national interest, and the history of 
their adventures, interspersed with brief notices of many of 
the leading events of their time, was incorporated into the 
archives of the nation, and furnished material for their sagas, 
and a new theme for their bards. 

Their favorite element, like that of the ancient Greeks, 
was the sea; and many important discoveries early repaid 
the adventurers upon its bosom. The outposts and suburbs 
of a New World were first revealed to these early navigators 
from the Ultima Thule of the Old. 

The discovery of Greenland —thus called, as the Icelandic 
historian ‘so naively affirms, that it might more readily decoy 
thither colonists from a land of snow and ice — furnished 
them a rendezvous and starting point for a more extended 
chain of discoveries along the coast of the new continent. 
These are what might be called Argonautic expeditions of 
the Icelanders ; fraught to them with thrilling interest in all 
their details, which are preserved in their histories, appa- 
rently with the minutest accuracy. 

Such were sources of that important and interesting de- 
partment of Icelandic literature, their sagas, or narratives of 
the lives and adventures of their most distinguished men. 


Select Portrp. 


HOPE, 


TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 


—_ 





name of this coin was by degrees transferred to the news- 

paper in Italy and France, and also, with only a change of —s 
termination, in England. D'Israeli says: “ the title of their ANECDOTE OF ARIOSTO. 

gazetta was perhaps derived from gazzera, a magpie, or|| Tye father of the poet, having been displeased with him, 
chatterer.” Others derive it from the Latin gaza, which,||reprehended his conduct with unusual severity. Ariosto lis- 
being colloquially lengthened into gazetta, would signify @|'tened to the reproaches with an abstracted air, but replied 
little treasury of news. The first printed newspapers were|/not, and his father left the chamber. Gabrieli, the brother 
published in England; several of which are preserved in|iof Ariosto, who was present, urged the same reprimands 
the British Museum, dated 1588, and issued while the Span- that their father had used ; when Ariosto immediately satis- 
ish fleet was lying in the English channel. It was a part of| fied him that the condemnation which he had incurred was 
the wise policy of Elizabeth and her counsellors, during @|/ynmerited, by explaining the misconception of their parent. 
time of great anxiety, to prevent the danger of false reports, |/«« But why not have communicated this fact to our father, 
by publishing real information. These papers were, how-|'and so have exculpated yourself?” was the natural question 
ever, only extraordinary gazettes, published at regular in-//,¢ Gabrieli. “ Because I was thinking, all the time he re- 
tervals. ... The French were the first who established criti- proached me so angrily, that the scene then passing might 
cal journals, properly so called. The Bibliotheca Parisiana||pe successfully used in the comedy I am writing, the “ Cas- 
of Jacob was established in 1645. This, however, was only|saria ;” in which I have introduced an old father admonish- 
@ yearly catalogue of new books, without remarks of any|/ing his son, and mine furnished so good a model that I forgot 
kind ; bat it is supposed to have suggested the idea of the||ihe actual, in the composition of the imaginative.” 

Journal des Scavans, which was commenced in 1665. ‘This 
was the via ductor of literary journals and reviews in Eu- 
rope.... The first regularly published newspaper in Ger- 
many was begun in 1612. Germany, Spain and Italy, pre- 
ceded England in the date of their earliest literary journals. 
The first critical periodical published in Germany is the well 
known Acta Eruditorum, published Leipsic, 1682. The Ger- 
man periodicals have since hecome very numerous, and more 
severely literary and learned than those of the English. — 
Eclectic. ‘ 
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THE TRUE STAR. 
Tuere is one stat that will never disappoint the hope it 
awakens; its rays are never dimmed, and it knows no going 
down ; its cheering light streams on through ages of tem- 
pest and change: Earth may be darkened, systems convuls- 
ed, planets shaken from their spheres, but this stgr will still 
pour its steady undiminished light. The eye that is turned 
to it will gladden in its tears the countenance that it lights, 
sorrow can never wholly overcast ; the footstep that falls in 
its radiance finds no gloom even at the portal of the grave. 
It is the star — 


First in night’s diadem — 
The star, the star of Bethlehem. 





DIVORCE. 
By the law of England marriage is indissoluble, as it should 
be every where, except in the single instance of the crime of 
adultery. The first case of divorce that occurs in parliamen- 
tary history was in 1669, and was that of Lord Roos, who 
was afterwards Duke of Rutland. King Charles II. attend- 
ed the debates in the house on the bill for the dissolution of 
his lordship’s marriage, which passed only hy a small majori-||tremely useful in more ways than one. It is so designed 
ty. Bishop Burnet attributes its passing to a skeptical and ||that every article, whether of clothing, papers or money, se- 
libertine spirit at court, and a desire on the part of the king|/cured in it, can never be damaged by water, should it be 
himself to obtain a divorce from his queen, Catherine of Bra-||immersed for a month in the deepest depths of the ocean; 
ganza.- From that time to 1800, a period of 130 years, there |/besides this, the one which has been exhibited possesses the 
were only 132 divorces by act of parliament ; whereof eight || wonderfal facility of preserving the life of any one who at- 
were in the first 45 years, fifty in the next 60 years, and/||taches himself to it, as it is so buoyant that 250 pounds dead 
seventy-four in the last 25 years. Then the divorces ran on || weight will not sink it. 
in rapid proportion ; for, from 1820 to 1830, there have been 
26 cases of parliamentary divorce ; but from that to the pres- 
ent time, there have not been more than eight or nine cases. 





LIFE PRESERVING TRUNK. 
Aw ingenious mechanic at Lancaster, Pa., named Getz, 
has invented a life preserving trunk, which must prove ex- 





LAW AND EQUITY. 
“ Pray, my lord,” said a gentleman to a late respected and 
rather whimsical judge, “ What is the distinction between 
the law and equity?” ‘Very little in the end,” replied his 
lordship ; they only differ so far as time is concerned. At 
common law you are done at once; in equity you are not 
so easily disposed of. The former, is a bullet which is in- 
stantaneously and most charitably effective, the latter, is an 
angler’s hook, which plays with its victim before it kills it. 
The one is prussic acid, and the other laudanum.” 











WHIMSICAL CONTRIBUTION. 

A BENEVOLENT Quaker was lately applied to by a resperta- 
ble gentlemen, one of the society of Wesleyans, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting a subscription towards enabling them to 
complete a new chapel, built upon the site of an old one, but 
which could not be tinished, for want of funds. Obadiah 
heard him very attentively; at length breaking silence with 
a deep groan, he began thus: “I tell thee what, friend, my 
purse is always open to succor the distressed, and to do good 
to all our own sect; but friend, my religion, thou knowest, 
differs from thine ; we do not think thee right, and it is against 
oar religion to help others to build up chapels ; — therefore, 
friend, thou seest I cannot assist thee.” The Methodist was 
about departing, and was nearly out of the room, when the 











Forp ty and ever men speak and dream 
Of the brighter days to come — 

In search of those days of golden gleam 
With weariless pace they foam. 

Ah, the old world’s youth renewed may be, 
Yet man will still look to futurity ! 





REWARD OF TALENT. 

C. R. Lestt, the distinguished artist, has received for his 

painting of a part of the ceremony of the Coronation of Queen 

Victoria, the sam of £5,000 sterling, and the further sum of 

£1,000 from a publisher, for the privilege, secured by copy- 
right, of having the work engraved. 


Hope smoothed his first steps in the world of wo— 
O’er the child did her pinions wave ; 
Hope cheered the youth with her magic glow, 
“And sleeps not in the gray-beard’s grave. 
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your late partner to be a dishonest man. He will not agree 
to your proposed mode of settlement, because he does not 
see it to be the most proper way.” 

“He won’t agree to it, because it is an honest and equita- 
ble method of settlement, that is all! He wants to over- 
reach me, and,js determined to do so if he can!” responded 
Mr. Singjgton, still excited. 

“ There you are decidedly wrong,” said the lawyer. “ You 
have both allowed yourselves to become angry, and are both 
unreasogable, and, if I must speak plainly, I think you the 
most unfpsonable in the present case. Two angry men 
can never*settle any business properly. You have very un- 
necessarily increased the difficulties in the way of a speedy | 
settlement, by writing Mr. Williams an angry letter, which| 
he has responded to in a like unhappy temper. Now, if I 
am to settle this business for you, I must write all letters 
that pass to Mr. Williams in future.” 

“But how can you properly express my views and feel- 
ings?” 

«“ That I do not wish to do, if your views and feelings are 
to remain as they now are; for any thing like an anjaey 
ment of the difficulties under such circumstances, I should 
consider hopeless,” replied Mr. Trueman. 

“ Well, let me answer this letter, and after that, I promise 
that you shall have your own way.” 

“No, I shall consent to no such thing. It is the reply to 
that letter which is to modify the negotiation for a settle- 
ment in such a way as to bring success or failure; and | 
have no idea of allowing you, in the present state of your 
mind, to write such a one as will most assuredly defeat an 
amicable arrangement.” 

Singleton paused for some time, before making a reply. 
sans He had been forming in his mind a most cutting and bitter 

One only boon of Time, — oA : 

To leave to thee, untouched by sin, rejoinder to the letter just alluded to, and he was very de- 

Thy heart’s sweet summer prime — || sirous that Mr. Williams should have the benefit of knowing 
The warm, pure feelings of this day, llthat he thought him a “tricky and deliberate scoundrel,” 

dose wee TS with other opinions of a similar character. He found it,) 
or toratrtinnehadned || therefore, impossible to make up his mind to let the unim- 

passioned Mr. Trueman write this most important epistle. 

“ Indeed I must write this letter, Mr. Troeman,”’ he said. 
“There are some things that I want to say to him, that ]| 
know you won't write. You don’t seem to consider the po- 
sition in which he has placed me by that letter, nor what is 
obligatory upon me as a man of honor. I never allow any 
man to reflect upon me, directly or indirectly, without a} 
prompt response.” 

‘“« There is, in the Bible,” said Mr. Trueman, “a passage} 
that is peculiarly applicable in the present case. It is this—| 
A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up| 
I have found this precept, in a life that has num-| 


@Ovigiwaxl Poeten, 


BIRTH-DAY VERSES, 


It is thy birthday, gentle friend, 
And brightly fair it opes ; 

The sky of youth serenely bends, 
All lit with starry hopes. 

The light of love is round thy path, 
A mother’s kindly tone, 

And many a wish for thee, dear one, 
This natal hour, hath flown. 








Yet greeting thee, so loved and fair, 
My own in freshness springs, — 
A wish that from a loving heart 
Its way unto thee wings ; 
Say, wouldst thou know what cherished gift 
Such love would e’en bestow ? — 
Amid the rosy garland twined, 
What added flowerets glow ? 










Then list to me. It is not wealth, 
The pride of station high, 

An incense to thy beauty paid 
In every flashing eye; 

I would not twine the diamond’s ray, 
Awld thy golden curls, 

Or ’mong their massy foldings lay 
The light of snowy pearls. 


I would not wish thee known to fame ; 
I would not ask to make 
A talismanié power thy name, 
Fond memories to wake. 
For oft, by these, unholy fires 
Are kindled in the breast — 
A ceaseless voice, which wakes its depths 
Forever to unrest. 


I ask not this, — but IT would win 





And I would give thee gentle hope, 
Its wings plumed for the skies, — 

A faith, whate’er thy sorrows were, 
Which yet should upward rise ; 

And oh, thy guilelessness should win 
Sweet peace unto thy breast, 

A deep, and pure, aud solemn hush, 
Like twilight’s balmy rest. 


Then, though thy flushing cheek should fade, 
Thy mild eye lose its light, 

The charm which binds our spirits now 
Should still be fresh and bright. 

This is my wish for thee, sweet friend, 
And may each birth-day bring 

The light of peace, the bloom of hope, 
Upon its airy wing. 

Natchitoches, La., 1841. 








anger. 
bered more than double your years, to be one that may be 
safely and honorably adopted, in all cases. You blame Mr. 
Williams for writing you an angry letter, and are indignant 
at certain expressions contained therein. Now, is it any| 
more right for you to write an angry letter, with cutting epi- 
thets, than it is for him?” | 

“ But, Mr. Trueman —” | 

«“] do assure you, my young friend,” said the lawyer, in-| 
terrupting him, “that I am acting in this case for your! 
benefit, and not for my own; and, as your legal adviser, | 


FLORENCE. 





Spirit of the Magazines. | 
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THE SOFT ANSWER. 


ARTHUR. 





BY T. 8. 





you must submit to my judgment, or I cannot consent to go) 
” 1 
z | 


“Tf I will promise not to use any harsh language, will you, 
not consent to Jet me write the letter?”’ urged the client. 


Trueman, looking up from the mass of papers before him,|| ‘You and J, in the present state of your mind, could not! 
| possibly come at the same conclusion in reference to what! 


and smiling, in a quiet, benevolent way, that was peculiar 
to him. vis harsh and what is mild,” said Mr. Trueman, “ therefore I! 


“Every man should be known by his true name. Wil-| cannot consent that you shall write one word of the proposed 


liams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be called!” re-|)/ reply. I must write it.” 


sponded the client, with increasing warmth. | & Well, I suppose, then, I shall have to submit. 


“Trt give him law to his heart’s content, the scoundrel!” 
said Mr. Singleton, walking backwards and forwards, in a} 


state of angry excitement. 
“Don’t call harsh names, Mr. Singleton,” said Lawyer 


on 





When | 


“Did you ever do a reasonable thing in your life, when! will it be ready ?” 
you were angry?” asked Mr. Trueman, whose age and re-!| «Come this afternoon, and I will give you the draft, which | 


Spectability gave him the license to speak thus freely to his!! you can copy and sign.” | 


young friend, for whom he was endeavoring to arrange|| In the afternoon Mr. Singleton came, and received the| 
some business difficulty with a former partner. letter prepared by Mr. Trueman. It ran thus, after the date! 

“T can’t say that ever I did, Mr. Trueman. But now, I|/and formal address : 
have good reason for being angry; and the language I use|} ‘TI regret that my proposition did not meet your approval. | 
in reference to Williams is but the expression of a sober and | The mode of settlement which I suggested was the result of, 
rational conviction,” replied Singleton, a little more calmly la careful consideration of our motual interests. Be kind 

“Did you pronounce him a scoundrel before you received) enough to suggest to Mr. Trueman, my lawyer, any plan 
| which you think will lead to an early and amicable adjust- 
ment of our business. You may rely upon my consent to 
it, if it meets his approbation.” 

“Ts it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect me to sign 


| 


” 





his reply to your last letter?” asked Mr. Trueman. 
“No, I did not. But that letter confirmed my previously || 
formed impressions of his character.” 
“But I cannot find in that letter any evidence proving!| 



























{settlement to be made. 


||coming sane. 


such a cringing letter as that!” said Mr. Singleton, throw- 
ing it down, and walking backwards and forwards with 
great irritation of manner. 

‘* Well, what is your objection to it?” replied Mr. Trueman, 
mildly, for he was prepared for just such an exhibition of 
feelings. 

“Objection! How can you ask such a question? Am [ 
to go on my knees to him and beg him to do me justice, 
No! lil sacrifice every cent I've got in the world first, the 
scoundrel!” 

« You wish to have your business settled, do you not?” 
asked Mr. Trueman, looking him steadily in the face. 

* Of course I do! — Honorably settled!” 

“ Well, let me hear what you mean by an honorable set- 
tement?” 

“ Why I mean—” 

The young man hesitated a moment, and Mr. Trueman 
said, 

‘You mean a settlement in which your interest shall be 
equally considered with that of Mr. Williams.” 

“Yes, certainly. And that —” 

“ And that,” continued Mr. Trueman, “ Mr. Williams, in 
the settlement, shall consider and treat you as a gentleman.” 
“Certainly Ido. But that is more than he has done!” 

“ Well, never mind. Let what is past go for as much as 
itis worth. The principal point of action is in the present.” 

‘But I'll never send that mean, cringing letter, though.” 

‘You mistake its whole tenor, J do assure you, Mr. Sin- 
gleton. You have allowed your angry feelings to blind you. 
You, certainly, carefully considered, before you adopted it, 
the proposed basis of a settlement, did you not?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“So the letter which I have prepared for you, states. 
Now, as an honest and honorable man, you are, 1 am sure, 
willing to grant to him the same privilege which you asked 
for yourself, viz. that of proposing a plan of settlement. 
Your proposition does not seem to please him: now it is 
bat fair that he should be invited to state how he wishes the 
And in giving such an invitation, a 
gentleman should use gentlemanly language.” 

“ But, he don’t deserve to be treated like a gentleman. 
In fact, he has no claim to the title,” said the young man. 

“If he has none, as you say, you profess to be a gentleman, 
and all gentlemen should prove by their actions and their 
words that they are gentle-men.” 

“T can’t say that I am convinced by what you say, but, 
as you seem so bent on having it your own way, why, here, 
let me copy the thing and sign it,” said the young man, 
suddenly changing his manner. 

“There now!” he added, passing across the table the 


‘brief letter he had copied, “1 suppose he'll think me a low- 


spirited fellow, afier he gets that. Buthe’s mistaken. After 
it’s all over, I'll take good care to tell him, that it didn’t con- 
tain my sentiments!” 

Mr. Trueman smiled, as he took the letter, and went on 
to fold and direct it. 

“« Come to-morrow afternoon, and J think we’ll have things 
in a preity fair way,” he said, looking up with his usual 
pleasant smile, as he finished the direction of the letter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Singleton,” he said, as that-gentle- 


man entered his office on the succeeding day. 


‘*Good afternoon,” responded the young man. * Well, 
have you heard from that milk and water letter of yours? I 


llean’t call it mine.” 


“Yes, here is the answer. Take a seat, and I will read 
it to you,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Well, let’s hear it.” 

‘‘ Dear George —I have your kind, reasonable, and gen- 
tlemanly note of yesterday, in reply to my harsh, unreason- 
able, and ungentlemanly one of the day before. We have 
both been playing the fool; but you are ahead of me in be- 
I have examined, since I got your note, more 
carefully, the tenor of your proposition for a set(lement, and 
it meets my views precisely. My foolish anger kept me 
from seeing it before. Letour mutual friend, Mr. Trueman, 


larrange the matter, according to the plan mentioned, and I 


shall most heartily acquiesce. Yours, &c.” 

«“ He never wrote that letter in the world!” exclaimed 
Singleton, starting to his feet. 

“You know his writing, I presume,” said Mr. Trueman, 
handing him the letter. 

« J’s Thomas Williams’ own hand, as I live!” ejaculated 
Singleton, on glancing at the latter. “ My old friend, Thom- 
as Williams, the best natured fellow in the world?” he con- 
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tinued, his feelings undergoing a sudden and entire revolu- 
tion. “ Whata fool I have been?” 

*¢ And what a fool J have been!” said Thomas Williams, 
advancing from an adjoining room, at the same time extend- 
ing his hand towards Singleton. 

“God bless you, my old friend!’’ exclaimed Singleton, 
grasping his hand. ‘“ Why, what has been the matter with 
us both?” 

“My young friends,” said old Mr. Trueman, one of the 
kindest hearted men in the world, rising and advancing to- 
wards them; “Ihave known you long, and have always 
esteemed you both. This pleasant meeting and reconcilia- 
tion, you perceive, is of my arrangement. Now let me give 
you a precept that will both make friends, and keep friends. 
It has been my motto through life; and [ don’t know that I 
have an enemy in the world. It is 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger.” — Lady's Book. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA, 


Tue Chinese, in their pretensions to antiquity, completely 
overdo the mark. They say that they were the first nation 
in the world, and the first man they call Poan Kou, whose 
existence they place back an incredible space of time; but 
the chronologists cannot agree in the precise time when Poan 
Kou was born. The most moderate of them reckoning it 
278,319 years ago, and the most extravagant reckoning it 
96,964.059, which makes the trifling difference, even among 
their own chronologists, of ninety-six millions, sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand, seven hundred and forty 
years — verily a good space of time, and which makes our 
short span of something like six thousand years hide its 
diminished head. This boast of remote antiquity will not, 
however, stand inquiry, as from an examination of their own 
records, they cannot show a remoter antiquity than 3,987 
years, for the professed annals of greater antiquity are full 
of contradictions, and evidently forgeries of laterdays. The 
only correct history they have must be computed from the 
reign of the Emperor Yao, who lived 3,987 years ago; but 
there is reason to suppose that the empire, when it descended 
to him, had existed during a period of nearly ninety years. 
About 2,050 years ago, the emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who com- 
menced the great wall, burned all the historical books and 
records he could find, that they might not be employed to 
oppose his authority in the changes he intended to make. 
This legislator was not content with burning the books, but 
he at the same time, by way of variety, burned four hundred 
of the authors; and so strictly were his edicts carried into 
effect, that very few works older than two thousand years 
now exist, in comparison with the number of those in ex- 
istence of a later date. 

Upwards of twenty dynasties, or different tribes and fami- 
lies, have at different times sat on the Chinese throne. They | 
have been defeated by many nations, but never kept long in| 
subjection by any except the Mandshar Tartars. The Em-| 
peror Chi-hoang-ti, two hundred and thirteen years before 
the Christian era, commenced the great wall, for the purpose 
of repelling the invasion of neighboring nations. It proved, 
however, bat a feeble affair before the Tartars, who continu- 
ally poured over the wall during the continuance of famine 
ortamult. The last of these invasions was during the reign 
of Hoa-tsong, a worthless and indolent prince, who suffered 
himself to be completely led by his servants and court min- 
ions. The consequence was, the people were oppressed, and 
joining with the invaders, they overrun the monarchy. After 
the deposition of Hoa-tsong, eight different parties fought for 
the sovereignty of the “Flowery Empire,” but these were 
soon reduced, by the natural consequences of such a state of 
things, to only two and finally to one, headed by a military 
adventurer of the name of Li, who possessing himself of the 
provinces of Ho-nan and Shen-si, proclaimed himself Em- 
peror of China. 

After the usurpation of Li, he committed the most dread- 
ful ravages. He attacked Cuif-ong, the capital of Ho-nan, 
and in order to reduce it to obedience, suddenly cut the dykes 
of the Yellow River, and drowned 300,000 of the inhabitants. 
Afterward, he marched upon Pekin, and such was the su-| 
Pineness of the emperor, that he knew nothing of his ap-| 
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another military adventurer of the name of On-saung-guey, 
refused to acknowledge his authority, upon which Li marched 
a strong body of troops upon a fortified town where Ou- 
saung-guey had shut himself up, and where he, finding he 
could not resist the force brought against him, entered into 
an alliance with the Mandshur Tartars, whose king readily 
came to his assistance at the head of 80,000 warriors, forced 
the usurper to raise the siege, afterwards pursued him as 
far as Pekin, and so completely routed his army, that he 
was forced to abandon the throne, and to retire to some ob- 
scure retreat. 

After T-song-te, king of the Mandshur Tartars, had as- 
sisted his friend Ou-saung-guey, he began to think of im- 
proving the victories he had gained by turning them to his 
own account, and no sooner arrived at Pekin than he com- 
menced making preparations for ascending the Chinese 
throne. These were, however, cut short by death. In his 
last moments he declared his son, then six years old, Em-| 
peror, and the election being confirmed by the grandees of| 
the empire, he assumed the name of Tchuntchi, duly occu- 
pied the celestial throne, and was the founder of the twenty- 
second, or present dynasty of Chinese monarchs. 

Tchuntchi ascended the throne in the year 1644. He is 
reported tu have been a prince of great abilities. He en- 
couraged the Jesuits, but at the same time took care to 
check their intermeddling in the affairs of his government. 
Along with his possession of the throne a considerable part 
of Great Tartary was united to the Chinese empire, but the| 
Tartars have not changed the Chinese laws and constitution ; 
on the contrary, they have rather modified their own preju- 
dices to those of the Chinese. 1771 and 1772, another branch 
of the Tartar family, goaded by oppression, to the amount 
of some millions, left their settlement under the Rassian 
government, near the Caspian Sea, and after undergoing the 
most incredible hardships in an eight months’ journey during, 
which their number was reduced to less than one fourth,| 





The Emperor Li was not long destined to enjoy peace, for||dogs have an ear for music cannot be doubted: Steibelt had 


one which evidently knew one piece of music from the other: 
and a modern composer, my friend Mr. Nathan, had a pug> 
dog that frisked merrily about the room when a lively piece 
was played, but when a slow melody was performed, partic- 
ularly Dussek’s Opera 15, he would seat himself down by 
the piano, and prick up his ears with intense attention until 
the player came to the forty-eighth bar; as the discord was 
struck, he would yell most piteously, and with drooping tail 
seek refuge from the unpleasant sound under the chairs or 
tables. 

Eastcot relates thata hare left her retreat to listen to some 
choristers who were singing on the banks of the Mersey, re- 
tiring whenever they ceased singing, and reappearing as 
they recommenced their strains. Bossuet asserts, that an 
officer confined in the Bastille drew forth mice and spiders, 
to beguile his solitude, with his flute; and a mountebank in 
Paris had taught rats to dance on the rope in perfect time. 
Chateaubriand states as a positive fact, that he has seen the 
rattle-snakes in Upper Canada appeased by a musician; and 
the concert given in Paris to two elephants in the Jardin des 

| Plantes, leaves no doubt in regard tothe effect of harmony on 

the brute creation. Every instrament seemed to operate dis- 
tinctly as the several modes of the pieces were slow or lively, 
until the excitement of these intelligent creatures had been 
carried to such an extent that further experiments were 
deemed dangerous. 

The associations produced by national airs, and illustrat. 
ed by the effect of the Rans des Vaches upon the Swiss, are 
too well known to be related; and the mal de pays, or nostal- 
gia, is an affection aggravated by the fond airs of infaney 
and youth during the sad hours of emigration, when the 
aching heart lingers after home and early ties of friendship 
and of love. It is somewhat singular, but this disease is fre- 
quent among soldiers in countries where they are forcibly 
made to march; but is seldom, if ever, observed in the fair 
sex, who most probably seek for admiration in every clime. 





they arrived on the plains that lie on the frontiers of Cara-| The whims of musical composers have often. been most 
pan, and offered themselves as subjects of the Chinese Em-|| singular; Gluck composed in a garden, quaffing champaign ; 
peror. At this time Kien-long had sat on the throne thirty-|| Sarti, in a dark room; Paesiello, in his bed; Sacchini, with 
six years. He received them graciously, furnished them |a favorite cat perched upon each shoulder. The extraordi- 
with provisions, clothes, and money, caused the wounded|| nary fancies of Kotzwara, composer of the “Battle of Prague,” 
and sick to be attended to, and allotted to each family a por-| are too well known, and led to his melancholy, but unpitied 
tion of land for agriculture. In 1773, another immense band|/ end. ° 

of Tartars, from the borders of the Caspian and Palus Meo-| Great as the repute of the most popular musical perform- 
tis, made their appearance, and were treated as the former|/ers, whether vocal or instrumental, in the present day may 
body. Such conduct on the part of the Chinese Emperor|| be, and enormous as the remuneration may seem, the an- 
was no doubt humane, and different from the usual course, |cients were more profuse in their generosity to musicians 
but any one who reads the minute particulars of the trans-||and the factors of musical instruments. Plutarch, in his 
action, will easily trace the reception these bands experi-|| Life of Isocrates, tells us that he was the son of Theodorus a 


enced more to fear than charity. 

At every period of their history, the Chinese have been! 
adverse tothe admission of strangers into their kingdom, | 
and every embassy to them has most signally failed in its| 
object ; but nevertheless, there has been partial trading with) 
them for many centuries. 

Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, sent ambassadors| 
to China, by whose means a proscribed trade was established, 
and existed to the 13th century. From that period until 
1634, the trade of China was almost entirely monopolized’ 
by the Portuguese and Dutch, but in 1634, pursuant to a li- 
cense granted by Charles I., the English opened their first! 
commercial transactions with the Chinese. 


POWERS OF MUSIC, 

Curtovus anecdotes are related of the effect of music upon! 
animals. Marville has given the following amusing account! 
of his experiments. ‘“ While a man was playing on a tramp-! 
marine, I made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse,| 
an ass, a hind, some cows, small birds, and a cock and hens, | 
who were in a yard under the window: the cat was not the 
least affected; the horse stopped short from time to time, 
raising his head up now and then as he was feeding on the 
grass; the dog continued for above an hour seated on his 
hind legs, looking steadfastly at the player; the ass did not 
discover the least indication of his being touched, eating his 
thistles peaceably ; the hind lifted up her large wide ears, 
and seemed very attentive; the cows slept a little, and, 





| 


| flute-maker, who had realized so large a fortune by his busi- 


ess, that he was able to vie with the richest Athenian citi- 
zens in keeping up the chorus for his tribe at festivals and 
and religious ceremonies. Ismenias, the celebrated musi- 
cian of Thebes, gave three talents, or £581, 5s. for a flute. 
The extravagance of this performer was so great, that Pliny 
informs us he was indignant at one of his agents for having 
purchased a valuable emerald for him at Cyprus at too low a 
price, adding, that by his penurious condact he had disgraced 
the gem. The vanity of artists in those days appears to have 
been similar to the present impudent pretensions of many 
public favorities. Plutarch relates of this same Ismenias, 
that being sent for to play at a sacrifice, and having per- 
formed for some time without the appearance of any favora- 
ble omen in the victim, his employer snatched the instrument 
out of his hand, and began to play himself most execrably. 
However, the happy omen appeared, when the delightful ban- 
glerexclaimed that the gods preferred his execution and taste. 
Ismenias cast upon hima smile of contempt, and replied, 
“While I played, the gods were so enchanted that they de- 
ferred the omen to hear me the longer; but they were glad 
to get rid of you upon any terms.” 


A NIGHT VOYAGE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY GOVERNOR CASS. 











I never felt more profoundly the weakness.of man and the 
power of God, than when seated in a frail birch canoe, with 


proach until the whole city was in the power of the invader, after gazing at us, went forward; some little birds that were|| its ribs of cedar, and its covering of bark, descending the 
in an aviary, and others on trees and bushes, almost tore|| Mississippi in the night, and approaching the janction of 
|| this mighty river with the mightier Missouri. 


their little throats with singing; but the cock who minded | 
only his hens, and the hens who were solely employed in|] These little Indian boats are admirably calculated for the 


scraping a neighboring dunghill, did not show in any man-||manners of our aborigines, and of the Canadian voyageurs, 
ner that the tramp-marine afforded them pleasure.” That!!their co-tenants of the western forests, and often their co- 


when retiring into the garden of his palace, he cut off his 
daughter’s head, and then suspended himself on a tree, an 
example which several of his minions immediately followed, 
preferring to die thus by their own hands, to falling into the 
power of the sanguinary and victorious Li. 


, 





| 
| 
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lless emotions with which we gazed around us seeking to 
penetrate the narrow, gloomy barrier that shut usin. We 
felt the very moment when we touched the waters of the 
| Missouri. We heard the boiling of its mighty stream around 
us. We were launched upon our course almost like a race- 
horse in the lists. Our light canoe was whirled about by 
the boiling flood, and the thick, muddy water sent us back 
no friendly stars to guide and enliven ys. The slightest ob- 
stacle we might have encountered, a tree projecting from the 
bank, a “sawyer,” or a floating log, would have torn off the 
frail material which was alone between us and the stream, 
and left not one of us to tell the story of our fate. And it 
was impossible to distinguish the danger, or to take any 
measures to avert it. But we reached Saint Louis in safety ; 
and I look back to the impressions of that night, as among 
the most powerful which a life not void of adventures had 
made upon me. — Knickerbocker. 
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descendants from the same stock, and for the various lines of 
internal communication which nature has so bountifully 
provided for the trans-Alleghany regions. Driven by the 
paddle and by the wind, with great ease and velocity, light, 
and apparently fragile, they are managed with skill, and 
safely ride over the waves, which they seem hardly to touch ; 
and when they reach an interruption in the navigation, 
they are taken from the water and carried to the next point 
of embarkation, across the intervening country. I had come 
down the Mississippi in one of these shells, paddled by a 
crew of voyageurs, a race of men of tried fidelity, of wonder- 
ful muscular strength, and with powers of abstinence and 
repletion alternately tried by periods of want and abundance, 
which are at once the effect and the accompaniment of no- 
madic life. No Frenchman exceeds them in animal spirits, 
and no Dutchman in love of tobacco; and their intervals of 
exertion and repose are called pipes and pauses ; and during 
the former, they paddle with the utmost force of their tawny 
arms, keeping time to their songs, which break upon the 
silence of the forest, while the period of relaxation is passed 
in cheerful conversation. 

One of those excitements, almost periodical, which make 
their appearance among our Indian tribes, and which spread 
alarm upon the frontiers, had suddenly manifested itself 
upon the ypper regions of the Mississippi; and I had de- 
scended the river with a rapidity till then unknown ; travel- 
ling day and night, with short intervals of repose for my 
willing bat weary crew. Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should have sought the first good place of encampment which 
presented itself toward the decline of day, and landing, should 
have taken from the water and brought to shore my canve 
and luggage; and pitching my tent, and lighting a good fire. 
should have disposed myself for a comfortable supper and a 
quiet night. But I was obliged to forego these luxuries of 
interior western travelling, and the night had already com- 
menced, when I passed the mouth of the Illinois, and was 
advanced when the gradual relaxation of the cucrent warned 
us that we were approaching the point of junction of those 
great arteries of the continent, where the Missouri precipi- 
tates itself, with the force of its tremendous stream, into the 
Mississippi, and sending its currenf almost to the opposite 
bank, checks for many miles the power of its rival, which 
usurps its name, but whose changed characteristics from here 
to the sea, sufficiently indicate its inferiority. The peculiar 
features of these great rivers, seeking their origin in regions 
so distant, and mingling in a common mass, to pour their 
joint floods into the ocean, presents one of the most interest- 
ing subjects of consideration which the study of our geology 
offers to the inquirer. 

The current of the Missouri is prodigious ; boiling, whirl- 
ing, eddying, as though confined within too narrow a space, 
and striving to escape from it: it is perpetually undermining 
its banks, which are thrown into the stream, almost with the 
noise of an avalanche, and its water is exceedingly turbid, 
mixed with the earth, of which it takes possession, and ex- 
hibiting a whitish, clayey appearance, so dense and impene- 
trable to the light, that it is impossible to discern an object 
below the surface of the river. The Mississippi, on the con- 
trary, is a quiet, placid stream, with a gentle current, and 
transparent water, where the traveller leaves few traces of 
its ravages behind him, and apprehends no danger before 
him. We had no moon, but the stars shone brightly, and 
danced in the clear water of the river, revealing the dark 
foliage of the forests, which seemed like walls to enclose us 
as we swept along, but still opening a passage to us as we 
advanced. Our Canadians had been merry, sending their 
songs along the water, breaking the stillness of the night, 
alternately by the clear voice of the favorite singer, and then 
by the loud chorus, in which each joined, with equal alacrity 











Crepir.— Do not be alarmed, dear reader; we are not 
about to give a dissertation on bank loans, or treasury notes, 
or State stocks; nor are we about to discuss pecuniary matters 
at all, though we shall have some reference to the precept 
which commands all men to “render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar's.” The long and the short of the matter 
(for we like to come directly to the point,) is this. We al- 
most every day, on opening our exchange papers, find more 
or less of our original articles circulating without credit, or 
perhaps credited to some other paper. Among those which! 
have been appropriated in this way are several of our origi-_ 
nal tales. 


ented correspondents, nor do we object at all to their doing. 
so; but we will be very much obliged if they will have the) 
courtesy to acknowledge their source. 


hibited a want of courtesy in this respect. 
cles, however, to which we refer, is entitled ‘‘ The Force of 
Character,” which has been “ travelling the rounds’ for 
three or four months. If any of our brother editors should 
see it, and think it worthy of insertion, we will thank them 
just to place the title of our paper at one end of it, and let it 
pursae its travels under an honest paternity. 

Bat the drollest part of this affair is that we have lost the 
credit of our own advertisement. This being concocted out 
of our own brain, we felt so greata regard for it and so 
much anxiety to see it in print, that we have even paid our 





paper, to see our bantling, word for word, with the exception 
of names and dates, put forth as another publisher’s advertise- 


the same place, — his own having manifestly the disadvan- 
tage both in flesh and sleekness. As he knew it could not 


harness wanted silvering.” 
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great man are at Pausilyppo, and from time to time carry 
into the vault branches of laurel, which being frequently 
renewed, induced a belief of the immortality of that tree. 
The lowest class of the people have a great veneration for 
Virgil ; and you will undoubtedly imagine that it must be 
on account of his poetic genius. By nomeans: they respect 
his memory, because he was a great magician, who by one 
stroke of his wand created the cavern of Pausilyppo.” 





Tue Girarp Lecacy.— There is not likely to be so much 
difficulty about the disposition of these funds, as has been 
anticipated. A large portion of them is said to have lost by 
investment in U. S. Bank Stocks. The remarks of the 
Charleston Mercury on the perversion of these funis are 
pertinent and just. 

«We may regret that perversion for the sake of the orphans 
who were iutended to be benefitted by the institution — we may 
regret it too, for the pernicious instance it has afforded of a 
whole community persisting for years, in the face of the 
whole world, to set at nought and trample upon the most 
sacred of obligations —a contract sealed upon the death-bed 
of its greatest benefactor. 

“Tf, however, the ghost of Stephen Girard should get an- 
easy and come back to complain, we should tell him frankly 
that he was rightly treated —that a man who waits till he 
is dead for an opportanity of doing good, might have re- 
membered that he was leaving his charities in the hands, 
not of benevolent dead men like himself, but of selfish living 
ones such as he had been, and that he ought in reason to let 
them serve their own purposes while living, and, like him- 
self, bequeath good works to their executors. If it wasa 
matter of conscience with you, Mr. Ghost, to have a college 
built on a particular plan, at a specified cost, and for a par- 
ticular purpose, why didn’t you build it yourself? You died 
like a hambug, astonishing the world by giving away what 


Now we do not in the least wonder at the anxiety of our, you could no longer keep, and now you cannot rest quiet, 
contemporaries to avail themselves of the labors of our tal-|| forsooth, because your humbug has blown up.” 





Onicinat Anecpote.— A wealthy merchant, who was gen- 


We do not think it|/erally supposed to be more indebted to chance than skill in 


worth while to specify the particular papers which have ex-/|the accumulation of his fortune, thought fit in the height of 
One of the arti-|/his prosperity to set up his carriage, on the back of which he 


placed the initials of his name, “I. D."" This gave occasion 
to'a cute Johnny Raw from New Hampshire to remark, that 
Mr. D. “ never had but one idee, and that was on the back 
of his coach.” 


A City Sotp. — The city of Apalachicola has bought up the 
city of St. Joseph, its rival, in order to monopolize the trade 
of the growing regions on the Apalachicola river. The busi- 
ness is all to be transacted hereafter at the first mentioned 


|| place, and St. Joseph is to be left, not ‘to the moles and the 
money in several instances to enjoy that pleasure ; yet what||bats,” who would find poor accommodations, we trow, but 
was our astonishment the other day on taking upan exchange||!0 the frogs and alligators. 


Tea.— The world will soon be independent of the Chinese 


ment. We can allow so clever a neighbor some liberties,|| for this article. The East India Company are encouraging 
but he ought not to make so free with other people’s children.||its production in Assam, and will in a few years bring large 


quantities of it into the London market. A number of plant- 


Apvantace or Sitverine a Harness. — A gentleman who)|¢'s in Brazil have commenced the cultivation of tea. The 
kept his horse and carryall at a livery stable, was led to||quality, so far as forwarded to London, is said to be equal 
notice a remarkable difference between the appearance of with the best China teas — the latter being cheaper than the 


his horse and those of other gentlemen who kept horses at|| former, as at present manufactured. 


Accomp.isuments, &c.— All merely ornamental knowl- 


be the result of his own hard usage of his beast, he inquired|| edge is ranked as an accomplishment. Whatever, likewise, 
of the ostler what could be the reason. The fellow with a//improves the manners without strengthening the intellect, is 
knowing leer replied, that “he thought it must be that his||an accomplishment. Useful knowledge, in its proper sense; 


is that which increases our mental resources ; in its practi- 
cal sense it is that which makes one shrewd in a bargain. 





and strength of lungs. But as the night closed around us, 
their gayety disappeared ; and the song and the chorus grad- 
ually died away, leaving us in the silence of the flood and 
forest, which seemed to be our world; alive only with the 
little band whose destiny was committed to as frail a bark 
as ever tempted danger. 

There seemed to be something sacred in the place and cir- 
cumstances. There was indeed no holy ground, nor was 
there near a burning bush, nor warning voice to proclaim 
the duty of adoration. But we all felt that we had reached 
one of those impressive spots in the creation of Gop, which 
speak his power in living characters: and we had reached 
it, covered by the shadows of night, whose obscurity, while i) 
shrouded the miniature featares of the scene, could not con- 
ceal its great outlines, though it added to the deep and breath- 







Tue Toms or Vincit.— Mere utilitarians may not proba-|| A mere accomplishment may, however, increase one’s use- 
bly be much interested in the item below, which we lately|| fulness, as a member of society, and magnify his resources 
found in an o}d book of travels. But it will please the curious/| for the enjoyment of happiness ; but the mental accomplish- 
mind, as proving that when a man of genius becomes a sub-|| ments alone are calculated to strengthen the faculties. Mu- 
ject of notoriety among the ignorant and the practical, it is||sic may be regarded as a mere accomplishment. It may 
on account of some supposed quality, which he would have|| render one more agreeable as a companion, but not a wiset 
scorned to possess. “I must not omit to mention the sup-|jor more intelligent being. Hence it is useful to men as 
posed tomb of Virgil. This is the small monument above|| social, rather than as intellectual beings. 
the entrance of the cavern of Pausilyppo, and which, at a|| Literature, on the other hand, is better than a mere accom- 
distance, resembles a dormar window rather than a tomb.||plishmeot. It improves the mind as well as the manners ; 
This little vault, narrow, and of no great depth, is absolutely ||it renders one more intelligent as well as more agreeabie ; 
empty ; and it is, besides, well known that Virgil was in-|/it improves his reasoning faculties, while it multiplies his 
terred near Sebet, that is, at the other extremity of Naples.||resources in conversation. Mathematics is merely a branch 
The common people, however, insist that the remains of that|jof useful knowledge, but partakes not in the least of the ua- 
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ture of an accomplishment. It strengthens and disciplines 
the reasoning powers, without improving, in the least, those 
talents which must be exercised in rendering one’s self agree- 
able in social life. It must not be supposed, however, that 
mere accomplishments are useless. Whatever is both inno- 
cent and agreeable is useful — though what is useful may 
not always be agreeable. We might make an application 
of these principles to many different studies and pursuits, 
but perhaps it were better to leave that to the reader. 


Tue Morner’s Assistant ano Youre Lapy’s Frienp. — 
This is a monthly publication, the object of which is indi- 
cated by its title’ Each number contains twenty-four octavo 
pages, at the price of one dollar a year. An original piece 
of music, by some of the most eminent composers, is to ac- 
company each number. It is edited by Mr. Wm. C. Brown, 
a gentleman favorably known to the community as the edi- 
tor, for several years past, of Zion’s Herald, and several of 
our best writers are engaged as contributors to its pages. 
It is printed in a handsome style, and its patrons may depend 
on its proving an elegant and useful publication. Subscrip- 
tions are received at No. 32 Washington street. 


Concerts. — This evening the Boston Academy give their 
9th Concert, at the Odeon, consisting of overtures, organ 
pieces, and songs. 

Mr. Braham, Mr. Russell, Mrs. Franklin, and the Euter- 
pean Vocalists, unite their attractions in a concert, at the 
Melodeon, this evening, which will undoubtedly draw an 
overflowing house. 

The Musical Institute gave an excellent selection of secu- 
jar music, last evening, which was well attended, and well 
performed. We are giad to see this worthy institution ad- 
vancing in the favor of the public. It is well deserving of 
patronage. 


Fiute Music.—Prentiss has published the Manual, or 
Musical Pocket Companion, containing a variety of pieces 
arranged for the flute, violin, Kent bugle, or flageolet. It is 
the first of a series which is to be continued. 


Nieut anp Morning, is the title of a new novel just pub- 
lished by the Harpers, from the prolific pen of the author of 
Pelham. Ttexhibits the strong characteristics of the writer’s 
works, deep and strong passion, but is less objectionable in 
its morality. It is for sale by Ives & Dennett. 


Recarp ror Cuaracter. — The newspapers say that 

“ An editor in Pennsylvania, recently married, in publish- 
ing the marriage notice, inserted his own name, and left out} 
the name of the lady to whom he had been united, remarking; 
that she did not like to have her name in the newspapers.” 

Perhaps on account of the company it would appear in. 


Frorma.— Gen. Armistead appears to be pursuing a pa- 
cific policy with the Indians, with more success than has) 
attended warlike operations. A letter from Florida, says 
that Col. Riley, with a detachment of the forces, lately came 
upon an encampment of the Indians, and “captured the 
whole party, nambering over one hundred. They proved 
to be the band of Coosa-Tustenuggee who, as they said, were 
collected together for the purpose of surrendering themselves 
to Gen. Armistead, at Tampa Bay, and exhibiting a pass) 
from the General, Col. Riley was compelled, after achieving 
by far the greatest victory during the war, to suffer them to 
go about their business. Whether they will in reality go in, 
remains to be seen. Many condemn the course of the Gen- 
eral in bitter terms, but.as he is certainly accomplishing 
more with speeches and presents than has before been done 
with coercive measures, I think him deserving of all praise. | 
It will cost $20,000,000 to drive them out, if it can be done! 
at all; and I suppose the tenth part of that sum would buy 
them all. But what is much better, is to do what I under- 
stand the Government is now endeavoring to accomplish, 
viz: to give them the south end of the Peninsula, and duy 
their friendship by that which will always succeed, kindzess| 
and justice.” 








Bank Fravups.— So numerous have been the recent de- 





























ed by its officers by more than $200,000, and plans were i 


progress intended to increase its issues to the amount o 
$1,000,000. The president is bound over for trial for ob- 
taining money under false pretences. Nearer home, the 
Globe Bank at Bangor, the Frankfort Bank, and the Citizens 
Bank at Augusta, Me., and the Newburyport Bank in this 
State, have been recently bought up by persons in the State 
of New York, for the express purpose of obtaining excessive 
issues of their bills for circulation at the west. In the case 
of the Newburyport Bank, the scheme was defeated by the 
prompt action of the Bank Commissioners ; but of the three 
banks in Maine, nearly the whole amount of capital was 
taken out on worthless New York notes, and a large amount 
of bills are left in circulation, the payment of which is ex- 
tremely doubtful, to say the least. Such barefaced swindling 
is deserving of severer punishment than that of common 
thieves, and it is singular that it should be viewed so com- 
placently by the community. 


Rev. Mr. Pierronr.— An ecclesiastical council has been 
in session during the first days of the present week, called 
by the proprietors of the Hollis St. Church, to take in consid- 
eration Mr. Pierpont’s conduct. Mr. Pierpont, on being no- 
tified of the meeting of the council, sent in a communication 
stating his willingness to submit the matters at issue to a 
mutual council, but denying any obligation to answer before 
an exparteone. The committee of the proprietors then stated 
terms on which they were willing to come to a reconciliation 
and if deemed expedient hold a mutual council. The an- 
swer of Mr. Pierpont proposed terms to which the committee 
refused their assent, and the committee stands adjourned to 
Monday next, when they will decide whether or not they will! 
proceed exparte. 


GVercklp Mecory. 


The London Chronicle says that amongst the marvels of 
the times, a patent has been actually taken out for paving 
the streets of London with India rubber, and many scientific 
persons are sanguine as to its success. There is to be a 
substratum of wood, on which is to be put a facing of caout- 
chouc, mixed with iron filings and saw dust, to a depth of 
several inches. This, it is calculated, will resist the ill in- 
flaence of all weathers, and make the most delightful and 
durable pavement. 

The Massachusetts Humane Society, aided by a grant of 
$5,000 from the commonwealth, has provided twelve life 
boats to be stationed at the most exposed points of the sea 
coast within the State, for relief in cases of shipwreck. 
Each boat is under the charge of ten men, having a captain 
or headinan to direct their movements, 

“‘ Upper’ and “ Lower Canada ’”’ have gone to the shades. 





The two provinces are now united under the name of the! 


“ Province of Canada.” The Queen has issued her procla- 
mation to this effect, enjoining “all our loving subjects to 
take notice and govern themselves accordingly.” 

Professor Sparks, of Harvard University, says the Courier, 
is at Paris, engaged in his search of materials for the History 
of the American Revolution. He finds easy access to all the 
archives, public or secret, which he wishes to explore. 


Gen. Flores, President of the Republic of the Equador, ' 
has destroyed the factions of Gen. Obando — the latter, it is; 


also stated, was killed in the action between the troops of; 
Gen. Flores and said Obando. 

The commissioners to run the boundary line between Texas 
and the United States, left Opelousas on the 21st ult. for the 
Sabine. The line, it is stated, will be finished in about three 
months. 

Forty persons have been cured of squinting by Dr. Cross- 
man of Philadelphia, within the three last months. Not 
more than fifteen seconds in many cases are required for 
the operation. 

The funeral ceremonies of translating the ashes of Na- 
poleon, have proved fatal to a great number of the specta- 
tors, on account of the intense cold of the day. 

The amount paid for tuition, in the public schools of Boston 
and Chelsea, during the year 1839, ’40, according to Mr. 
Mann’s reports, is $100,000. 

The Treasury of Virginia is empty, and the Legislature 
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velopements of fraudulent issues of banking companies, that||has before it a bill to borrow money to pay its members. 
Unless speedily checked, the public confidence must be|| The proportion of slaves to free persons, in Louisiana, is 
greatly shaken in all kindred institutions. On an investiga-||as three to two. 

tion of the affairs of the Galliopolis Bank, Ohio, it was found|| The funeral car which conveyed Napoleon’s remains, is 
that the circulation of the Bank exceeded the amount report-|istated to have cost 55,000f. 





Business Directorp. 





DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Stree’ 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P, Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 





given. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repe ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 23 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 
AND TEACHER ON THE HUMAN OONSTITUTION.—1841. 


EDITED BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 
Author of the Young Husband, Young Wife, Young Mother, Young Woman’s Guide, 
Young Man's Guide, House ! Live In, &. 


SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Published Monthly — Price $1 a year, in adve.ace — Six copies for #5. 


This Family Periodical, having been sustained six years, notwith- 
standing the commercial embarrassments, may now be considered mo 








||a firm basis. ‘The first number of the Seventh Volume was publis 


on the first day of January ; and no pains will be spared to render this 
volume at least as valuable as those of the preceding years, which have 
been recommended by the Press and many of our most esteemed citi- 
zens, as indispensable to every family. 

This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with Physical Education and self-management. It treats on the con- 
nection of Light, Air, Temperature, Cleanliness, Exercise, Sleep, Food, 
Drink, Climate, the Passions, Affections, &c., with Health, Happiness 
and Longevity. The Editor takes the ground that a proper understand- 
ing of the constitutional Jaws of the human body, and of all its organs 
and functions, and a strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness — present and future — of every living 
human being. He deems this knowledge more and more indi«penzable, 
in proportion to the progress of civilization and refinement. The work 
is pledged to support no system, nor set of principles, any farther than 
that system aud those pr les can be proved to be based on the laws 
of Physiology and revealed truth, and on human experience. 

The work has been approved by Geosax Comer, author of the ** Con- 
stitution of Man,’ as well as by a large number of distinguished men of 
this country, among whom are the following: 

Dr. John C, Warren, Dr. 8, B. Woodward, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. 
8. R. Hall, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. Baron 
Stow, Rev. Dr. Wisner, R. H. Gillet, .» Rev. Wm. Hague, Roberts 
Vaux, Esq., Dr. J. M. Keagy, Dr. R. D. Mussey, Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
Rev. L. F. Clark, Rev. M. M. Carll. 

These recommendations are similar to the following, received from 
Dr. Warren :---** The [Library of Health] is, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent publication. It seems to be well adapted to aid in the great re- 
form in habits and customs which is now going on in this country and 
Great Britain ; and which, it may be hoped, will extend to other parts 
of the world. I beg leave to recommend this little work to all who are 
desirous of promoting their health of body and tranquillity of mind.” 

Many of the most respectable journals in the country have also given 
their testimony in its favor. ‘The following are a very few of them: 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Annuals of Education, Boston 
Weekly Magazine, Abbot’s Religions Magazine, Boston Recorder, Chris- 
tian Register, Zion's Herald, Christian Watchman, Boston Mercantile 
Journal, Baltimore Atheneum, New York Farmer. 

*,* The six completed volumes can now be had, bound in neat style 
for the library. ‘Their market worth is steadily increasing, from the 
fact that complete sets cannot long be furnished. 

Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Boston, 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. . 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


DvD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. j 


A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tur publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 

of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 

handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 

furnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 


cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 


times the price of the work. 
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come, -wake from your slumbers,and hail the new day. 


come a 
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come, come, a- - way; A-wake from your slumbers,and hail the new day. 





And health 


_—_—— 








P " Ly 
blushes a - dorn-ing the mea-dows and fields ; While the merry merry merry horn Calls 


“ SECOND VERSE. 


The stag roused before us, 
Away seems to fly, 


Of hounds in full ery ; 

Then follow, follow, follow, follow, 
The musicai chase, 

| Where pleasure, and vigor, 





While the merry merry merry horn Calls 


parties e 
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THIRD VERSE, 


The day’s sport, when over, 
Makes blood circle right, 

And gives the brisk lover 
Fresh charms for the night; 

Then let us, let us now enjoy 


the chorus 


All we can while we may; 
Let love crown the night, boys, 


all embrace. As our sports crown the day. 








For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


THE LILY AND VERBENA, 


BY MRS. &. RR. BH. WALDO. 


[The white verbena is almost scentiess during the day, but at night emits 
a most rare and beautiful fragrance.] 


spectable, as their white frontier neighbors. Under the in- 
fluence of schools, instruction in agriculture and mechanical 








pear to be advancing in every species of civilization and im- 
provement. But much remains to be done by our Congress, 
and the executive, to complete the system of organization, 
contemplated by their friends. 

The duties devolved on the Secretary of War, the Com- 
missioners of Indian Affairs, the Superintendents, Agents 
and Sub-Agents are, in the prosecution of this system of 
civilization, extremely laborious and difficult ; requiring great 
patience, fortitude, tact, circumspection, courage and energy. 
One of the worst difficulties encountered arises from the cu- 
pidity and profligacy of the white traders and trading com- 
panies who visit or reside among them. By supplying food 
to their depraved appetites, these too often secure an influ- 
ence with them, which counteracts the best designs of the 
government, the missionary, and other philanthropic friends. 
They are supplied with intoxicating drink — and then en- 
ticed to purchase articles which they do not need, at enor- 
mous prices, which are subsequently secured out of their pay- 
ments from Government. 

It is to be hoped that the next Congress will give this sub- 
ject a thorough examination — that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs will arrange a system for their government which 
shall exclude these white savages from going among them — 
will encourage the efforts to instruct them in religion, morals, 
and the most usefal arts —in the elements of science, and 
whatsoever shall tend to arm them against the white man’s 
evil influence. The tenure by which they are to hold their 
lands, should be placed beyond doubt or dispure. They 
should be enabled to feel that the country they now occupy 
shall never be taken from them. ll our treaty stipulations 
should be most scrupulously fulfilled. Schools of every 
grade should be multiplied among them. 

To insure these results, the officers and agents of our gov- 
ernment, civil and military, selected to carry into effect our 
paternal policy, should be the most exemplary and judicious 
in the public service. It is believed that if these princi- 
ples are carried out, faithfully and promptly, these red na- 
tions will, ere long, become Christianized and civilized to an 
elevated extent —and exhibit as communities and states, the 
most cheering illustrations of the benign tendeney of Chris- 
tianity and republicanism to raise all mankind from the mis- 
fortunes and vices to which all by nature have hitherto been 
subjected. S. W. IR. 


A ity rare, which long had been 
A noble garden’s pride, 

And looked with scorn on humbler plants 
That grovelled by its side— 

One day (as fairies tell) espied 
A pale verbena’s bed, 

And bending toward the gentle flower, 
The haughty lily said — 

« Pray what’s the matter, simple one ?— 

How sick and pale thou art! 

And not one breath of fragrance 
Thy tiny leaves impart! 

Say, who could set thee here, and deem 
That thou wouldst ever be 

A fit companion for a proud 
And lofty flower like me ?”’ 

Then the pale floweret humbly said, 
As she brushed away the dew, 

*¢ Nature one gift bestowed on me, 

Another gave to you. 

To thee she gave a stately form, 
With colors rare and gay, 

And every charm to fascinate, 
And please the eye of day. 

‘But when the sun sinks in the west, 
Thy gaudy leaves will close ; 

And ere the night in beauty comes, 
You settle to repose. 

When the vesper-chime hath bid to prayer, 
At twilight’s gentle gloom, 

I bring to evening’s starry shrine, 
My burden of perfume. 

Because we've not one gift, you know, 
We should not disagree ; 

A place you were not made to fill, 
Nature assigned to me.” 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Oxe of the most interesting events that has transpired in 
our times, is the removal of numerous bands and tribes of 
our Indians, from their ancient settlements, to the country 
allotted them, by our government, beyond the Mississippi. 
This tract of country extends from twelve to fifteen hundred 
miles ; and embraces every variety of soi], and much diver- 
sity of climate. A large proportion of it is prairie —and if 
it can be rendered healthy, its fertility will render the Indians 
rich in every variety of subsistence. The character of these 
red nations is diversified ; some of them are well educated, 


Goop wine and handsome women are two agreeable poi- 
sons. — Turkish Proverbs. 


and many of them are quite as intelligent, wealthy and re-| 


arts, and the religious teaching of our missionaries, they ap-| 


VARIETIES, 


SAVING OF FUEL. 

We have heard much of economy in the use of the air-tight 
stove, but the following recipe from an English paper, sur- 
passes all others we have seen; the invention is simple, and 
can be tried by almost any one who has an“ upper garret” 
to go into: — ‘ 

‘“‘ How to keep one’s self warm all winter with one log of wood. 
Take an ordinary sized log of wood, and carry it to the upper 
garret, open the window and throw the log into the street, 
taking care it shall hit no one on the head; then run down 
stairs as fast as you can, take up the log again, and scamper 
with it back to the garret. Repeat the process till you are 
sufficiently warm, then reserve the log for another occasion.” 











SINGULAR FACT. 

| Art the agricultural meeting lately held at the State House, 
|Dr. C. T. Jackson, in the course of an address on the subject 
lof soils, stated that the minute roots of living plants exert 
| powerful chemical action in decomposing rocks and the very 
| small stones— gravel stones—which abound in our lands. 
The roots of bulbs in glasses he has found corroding the 
glass, and extracting from this hard substance a portion of 
their food. In these living roots there is greater chemical 
power than nitric or sulphuric acids exert, for the glass is 
unaffected by them. 


| 
ONLY A COUGH. 

Tue other day (says the Salem Observer,) a lady, under 
the care of her physician, observed that “she should be 
very well, only for her cough.’ The importance of that 
word “only,” she did not appreciate. ‘The sound of a 
cough,” remarked a distinguished English physician, “ought 
to strike upon the ear as a fearful foreboding of the funeral 


toll.” The majority of consumptions are the consequence 
of the neglect of a common cough or cold. 





BURYING ALIVE. 

A tetrer from Vienna relates that the registrar of the 
supreme court of justice having fallen into a state of lethar- 
gy, bad been on the point of being buried alive. The sup- 
posed deceased was fastened down in the coffin, and had 
received the final benediction of the priest, when, recovering 
his senses, he made a noise, and was restored to light. 





The Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 wd 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers. 


